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AN INTERVIEW WITH ELMO ROPER 


Q Did your firm come into existence to meet a 
particular need? 


ROPER: Yes, we felt there was a need. You see, this 
didn’t start as a public opinion research service in the 
sense of the Gallup Poll. We started as a marketing 
research service. The original purpose was to find out 
why people insisted on buying a particular product, to 
find out what virtues they attributed to a competitor’s 
product that they did not attribute to our client’s product, 
or what defects they attributed to our client’s product 
that they didn’t attribute to a competitor’s product. We 
felt there was a tremendous need for this kind of service 
_ for anyone who made anything—automobiles, cigarettes, 
* soap, anything. 


Le. Q Then you are still primarily a marketing 
NY research firm? 

_ 3 ROPER: Oh, still primarily marketing research. Even 

ite 


“in election years when we do a lot of election forecasting 
~ 85.per cent of our dollar volume will still be in industrial 
and commercial work. And, of course, in a non-election 
year, it’s 98 per cent industrial and commercial. I suppose 
that for every dollar spent on what the public calls 
“public opinion research” there must be at least $10,000 
spent on marketing research. 


Q In your political polling, who are your 
clients? ; . 


ROPER: For the last several years it has been the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. I covered the last two 
elections for CBS—the conventions, the surveys between 
conventions, the election campaign, and election night. 
When we first started, we did the Fortune magazine 
survey. We did that for eleven or twelve years. We did 
some work for NBC. And also for a good many years I 
had a newspaper column with the New York Herald- 
Tribune syndicate. It ran in about seventy newspapers. 
I also had a weekly radio broadcast, on Sundays, for 
about twelve years. ) 


Q Do you do any political polling between 
election years? 


ROPER: Yes, for private clients; for somebody who 
wants to find out whether “X” would make a better 
candidate than “Y.” We also do surveys to find out what 
people think are the most important issues; to find out 
whether, if a candidate goes in and talks domestic issues, 
he’s talking to an unreceptive audience because they are 
entirely preoccupied at the time with world affairs, with 
the situation in Cuba or Laos or Africa; or whether it’s 
vice versa. 


Q How big an organization do you have, in 
terms of employees? 


ROPER: We have 35 people here in New York and 
we have eight full-time supervisors and 225 interviewers. 


Q 1 suppose the quality of these people and of 
their interviewing is the key to your work. 


ROPER: Definitely. It’s the key to the accuracy of it. 


Q Of course there is analysis that has to be done 
later. 


ROPER: Not only analysis later but hypothesis before; 
you’ve got to hypothesize something. 


Q How much training do you give your inter- 
viewers? 


ROPER: We go in rather heavily for training. As you 
probably know, thousands of people around the country 
send in their names and say, “I’m available for interview- 
ing in Bear Creek, Oregon, or wherever.” We’ve never 
used them. All eight of our supervisors travel most of 
the time, hiring interviewers to replace those who quit or 
who have died or who have babies. 


Q Most of your interviewers are women? 


ROPER: Yes. And the supervisors train them. It’s a 
little hard to speak of training in terms of how many days 
of training are given, because after an interviewer has 
done several jobs the jobs themselves are training him. 
We go carefully over each interviewer’s questionnaire on 
each job and we often write letters saying, “Now, don’t 
you think that if you had pulled a little harder on this 
open-end question, Number 19, you could have got more 
of a response there? Yours did fall below the average we 
got.” We go over every one of these questionnaires and 
so, in a sense, they are “taking an examination” and 
“setting a grade” each time they do a job. 


Q What are some of the things you emphasize 
in your training of interviewers? 


ROPER: The first thing we emphasize is that the inter- 
viewer must ask the questions as they are phrased. We 
have spent a lot of time testing to eliminate the loaded 
words and phrases; we know that if you ask a question 
in a certain way you can lead people of weak convictions 
_ into a certain kind of answer. So we don’t give inter- 
viewers any leeway on the phrasing of questions. Second, 
we ask interviewers to ask the questions in as objective 
a voice as possible; we don’t want them to imply that 
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there is a socially “right” side on any given question or 
issue. Third, we emphasize that the interviewer should 
not express any opinion of his own. If the interviewee 
asks him for his opinion, he is to say, “I haven’t made 
up my mind.” 


Q Can you safeguard yourself and your organi- 
zation’s operations against either carelessness 
or cheating on the part of the interviewers? 


ROPER: Not 100 per cent. I don’t think you can ever 
protect yourself completely, but you can do pretty well. 
The questionnaire itself contains a lot of internal con- 
sistency. Also you can compare the results of one with 
those of another in the same area. For example, if you 
get rather diametrically opposite results on some funda- 
mental question in rural Nebraska, in Thayer County, 
and rural Nebraska, in Fremont County, your ears would 
go up a little bit. You’d investigate. And we send out 
postcards to interviewees. (We ask the interviewers to 
get the names and addresses of the interviewees. We don’t 
insist on it, but nine out of ten respondents will give their 
names and addresses.) Ostensibly what we’re asking the 
interviewees is whether the interviewer was courteous, 
whether they thought the interviewer took up too much 


of their time, etc. But obviously what we’re trying to get — 
at is whether the person was interviewed at all. If we get 
a card back from somebody and he says, “I don’t know. 
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what the heck you're talking about, I never got inter- : 


viewed,” we know something is wrong. Incidentally, that . 


kind of thing is decreasing. We found out pretty early, 
and so did the other polling organizations, that you had 
to be pretty rough on the cheaters, rough to the point of 
not paying them for the job they had done, or should 
have done, and to the point of letting them know that 
you are letting all the other firms that are friendly with 
you know that he or she is a cheater. Word gets out fast. 


Q Do you have any idea how many polling 
organizations, public and private, there are 
in this country? 


ROPER: Oh, there must be a thousand. I’m constantly 
hearing of some new firm and when I check in, I find it 
is a sizable operation. 


Q Then there is a tremendous increase in the 
number of people who want to know what 
other people are thinking? 


ROPER: Yes, and particularly an increase in the num- 
ber of manufacturers who want to know where their 
products are falling short. 


Q Can you talk about the size of your sample 
in a poll? Don’t give away any secrets, but... 


ROPER: Perfectly all right. There’s no magic in any 
particular number. Obviously the biggest chance of error 
would be between one interview and a hundred. Increase 
that to 200 and you sharply decrease the statistical error. 
Increase it to 500 and you make an even sharper reduc- 
tion in the chance for error. Then beyond that the reduc- 
tion is slower. We use a 3,000 sample for a national 
election. And, depending upon how many breakdowns 
we need, we’ can use a 2,000 sample for an industrial 
count. If our client wants many breakdowns, we have to 
increase the size of the sample. We’re doing one now 
with 15,000 interviews, but in this case the client wants 
all kinds of sub-groups; he wants girls from 18 to 25 
years old looked at separately from boys 18 to Boel: 


Q Is the art of making the variable draws for 
your sample refined to the point where it can- 
not be appreciably improved? 


ROPER: I don’t think there’s much improvement that 
can be made there, though it’s the area that has had the 
most attention. Of course, even a probability sample can 
go wrong. We had a flagrant one once; fortunately it was 
so flagrant that we never used it. In one draw of a sample, 
one of our interviewing spots in the whole Southwest 
turned out to be nothing but the King Ranch. That same 
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draw gave us Death Valley as one interviewing spot for 
the West Coast. The same draw gave us only counties out 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island 
for all of New England, leaving out, entirely by the fluke 
of the draw, Massachusetts and Connecticut, the two 
most populous states in New England. Now we’ve had 
several thousand draws since then and nothing like that 
has ever happened again. But you do have to admit the 
possibility of a statistical freak, so you don’t just close 
your eyes and draw. You draw and then you take a look 
at the resemblance that those counties bear to the known 
data in regard to retail sales, population composition, etc. 

In general, I would say that the arguments in our 
profession, so far as statistics are concerned, are over 
such things as what to do when you go to a house that 
has been pre-designated by your probability methods and 
either there is no one home or the person in the house 
refuses to talk to you. Should you weight that up by 
some statistical gimmick called “weighting for at-home- 
ness,” or do you permit the interviewer to substitute for 
that house the house next door? We lean to the second 
method on the grounds that at least it is an interview, it 
is not making an assumption that the person not home at 
10 o’clock is just like another person who wasn’t home 
at 10 o'clock yesterday either but whom we didn’t happen 
to call on at 10 but at 9 in the evening. 


Q When you say “pre-designated,” do you mean 
that this person is pin-pointed in advance by 
name or occupation, or some other way? 


ROPER: It’s pin-pointed by house. The counties are 
drawn at random; and, within counties, precincts (in the 
case of an election survey) are drawn at random; and, 
within precincts, blocks are drawn at random. Then a 
pre-designated house, on a pre-designated pattern of 
interviewing, is selected. | 


Q Then you don’t know if the person in that 
house is a laborer, a business executive, 
school teacher, housewife, or whatever? 


ROPER: Oh, no. The assumption is that if each county 
in the United States has had a chance to get into the 
sample—a chance proportionate to its size—you'll get an 
accurate occupational cross-section. If you were drawing 
slips out of a hat—and ours is a statistical device equiva- 
lent to the randomness of drawing slips from a hat—a 
county with 10,000,000 people would have ten times as 
many slips in the hat as a county with 1,000,000 people. 
Similarly with the blocks. A block with a huge apartment 
house on it would have that many more chances to be 
drawn than a block with only four single residences on 
it. The draw brings you out pretty well. And, of course, 
you’ve got very good ways of validating your sample, 
because the census now has such complete data on things 
like family composition, telephone ownership, refrigera- 
tor ownership, automobile ownership (by year and 
brand), etc. When you are through with a sample and 
find that you are within one-tenth of a per cent of having 
in your sample the owners of 1959 Buicks who the 
census says should be in your sample, and three or four 
other items check out with the same accuracy, then you 
can be reasonably sure it didn’t matter that you didn’t 
know the occupations of the persons in the houses at 
the time you told your interviewer to start with the second 
house from the corner of Elm and Second Streets and 
proceed to every other house until she had done four 
and then to skip a block and to do the same thing all 
over again. 


Q Who does the analysis and interpretation of 
the interviewers’ results? 


ROPER: There are five of us here who do that. We 
try to have two people analyze every important study and 
then merge the two independent efforts to see if one got 
something the other one missed, or to see if possibly they 
came to different conclusions. | 


Q What kind of education and training is re- 
quired for this analytical work? What are 


some of the things you look for in an analyst? 
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Must he know something about psychology, 
Statistics ...? 


ROPER: I think I would put objectivity and common 
sense way up at the top. After that it would depend a 
little bit on the nature of the job. Political science training 
is an asset in a political job. There are certain kinds of 
jobs we do in which a person who has majored in eco- 
nomics would have a real plus. On certain jobs one of 
our partners who has a Ph.D. in psychology is more at 
home. We try to divide up the jobs according to the 
natural talents of the partners. But any emphasis that 
you want to put on a knowledge of statistics, or a knowl- 
edge of economics, or political science, or psychology 
should be way down the line compared to just common 
horse-sense. That turns out, really, to be the most valu- 
able commodity in analysis. 


Q Are there any inherent limitations to what a 
pollster can poll, either in the nature of the 
subject you're probing or in the structure of 
the polling organization itself? Are there 
some things you just can’t get at because of 
the obstinacy of the person, or because it is 
a matter of privacy? 


ROPER: Well, we find you cannot get honest answers — 


by having white interviewers interview Negroes in the 
South. We even think it is better to have Negro interview- 
ers interview Negroes in the North. e 


Q I suppose in the area of religion, too, people 
do not speak with complete candor. In the 
last Presidential campaign I suspect that a 
good many of your respondents insisted on 
their religious impartiality and yet you may 
have had the feeling they weren’t quite as 
impartial as they claimed. 


ROPER: Oh, I don’t think that everyone who was 
opposed to Mr. Kennedy only because he was a Catholic 
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told us that. And I know that everyone who voted for 
him only because he was a Catholic didn’t tell us that. 


Q Are there ways that you can elucidate, or 
extricate, the real reason for a person’s pref- 
erence in such a situation? 


ROPER: We tried real hard this time and I think we 
did an extremely good job. As you know, the polls were 
smack on the nose in the last Presidential campaign. 
Also, we used a “secret ballot,” as did George Gallup. 
We printed up a little card perforated down the middle. 
On one side it said, “The Democratic ticket of Senator 
Kennedy and Senator Johnson.” On the other half it 
said, “The Republican ticket of Vice-President Nixon 
and Ambassador Lodge.” We had the interviewer hold 
out a box with a padlock on it (that was just for psycho- 
logical effect) and, looking the other way, he said to the 
respondent: “Will you take the one ticket you intend to 
vote for and put it into the box?” We discovered that 
invariably the secret ballot vote came out precisely one 
percentage point more for Kennedy than did the non- 
secret ballot for Kennedy. That led us to the conclusion 
that probably Protestants were coming a little bit closer 
to telling us their feelings about religious motives than 
were the Catholics who intended to vote for Kennedy 
only because they wanted to break this taboo about a 
Catholic President. A good many Catholics, you know, 
voted for Kennedy not because they thought he was the 
better man but because, although they thought neither 
candidate terribly good, it was high time we broke this 
stupid ban against a Catholic as President. Some of my 
friends frankly told me that they thought Nixon was a 
little bit better but that he wasn’t enough better to prevent 
their voting for Kennedy in order to break this taboo 
tradition about a Catholic in the White House. 


Q What about this Southern thing, this inter- 
viewee resistance? Have you, has anybody, 
ever done a good job of trying to get the white 
attitude, for example, on the race question in 
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the South? We hear reports from time to time 
—rather unscientifically supported statements 
—that there is a sizable body of moderate 
whites in the South, whites who would like to 
break down some of the segregated pattern 
of life but are afraid to speak up for fear of 
economic and social reprisals. Has anybody 
ever tried to determine the extent of such an 
attitude among Southern whites? 


ROPER: There has been some good work done, but I 
don’t think there has been anything done in the depth we 
just recently reached in Connecticut. I am chairman of 
the Connecticut Civil Rights Commission and we just did 
a job in Connecticut, trying to find out the effect of all 
the desegregation ruckus in the South on the Negro-white 
relationship in Connecticut. We did a thorough job. And, 
incidentally, we discovered that Connecticut is not with- 
out its Negro-white problem. But we also found plenty of 
evidence that we have made very good progress. More- 
over, we found out that all the Negro-white furor in the 
South had actually improved feelings between the two 
races in Connecticut. Still, when you got down to how 
much equality there is in Connecticut, there were limits. 
On the question, “Should Negroes be allowed to go to 
the same schools as whites?” there was an overwhelming 
“ves.” “Should Negroes be allowed to hold any kind of 
job for which they are fitted?” An overwhelming “yes.” 
But then as you got closer to the social things—mixed 
dances, clubs, fraternities, parties, there was more nega- 
tive feeling on the part of the whites. “No, not that,” was 
their response. The first sharp drop in affirmative white 
answers, after education and employment opportunities 
for Negroes, came on the question of homes. “Should 
Negroes be allowed to buy whatever homes they wanted?” 
There was a sharp drop in the “‘yes” answer by the whites 
because now the Negro-white relationship was getting to 
the area of personal and social life. 

Now, we have done nothing as thorough as this Con- 
necticut survey in the South. I have been hoping that we 
might get a foundation to let us do a survey in a rather 
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inflammable city like Detroit, or South Chicago; then 
one in a border county or state like Kentucky; and one 
in the deep South, Mississippi or Alabama. But despite 
the fact that we have not done a deep South survey in 
anything like the extent of the Connecticut study, I think 
it is fairly safe to say that about 35 per cent of the 
Southern whites believe the Negro is the object of injus- 
tice and steps must be taken quickly to remedy it. What 
are the steps? Obviously the first one you can sell in the 
South is equality of employment. The next one you can 
sell is equality in education. 


Q The Negroes themselves say that those two 
are the key issues, that the social relation- 
SIDS. 


ROPER: The rest is automatic, yes. Because with 
money and education, they will be as “acceptable” as 
anyone else with money and education. Now, 35 per cent 
of Southern whites in favor of justice to the Negroes is 
a pretty big percentage. Yet I believe those people are 
largely silent. 


Q You said in one of your Saturday Review 
articles that “polling is a potentially valuable 
tool of democracy.” I wonder if you could... 


ROPER: Justify that statement? 
O Justify it and amplify it. 


ROPER: Well, in the first place, polling is one of the 
few ways through which the so-called common man can 
be articulate. Sure, he can write a letter to the editor, but 
people who do write letters to the editor are a rather 
distorted cross-section of American life. He can’t be very 
articulate at the ballot box. He can’t go into a polling 
booth and say, “Now, Mister Smith, I am voting for you 
over Jones because, on balance, I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that you’re better. But I think you're dead wrong 
on plank Number 3 and I wish you’d change your posi- 
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tion on that before it’s too late.” He can’t do that when 
he casts his vote. He has to vote for Smith or Jones. 
Smith gets in and might very properly conclude that he 
had received a mandate to put his entire platform into 
effect, but he doesn’t have a mandate on plank Number 3, 
let’s say. Well, a public opinion poll can show that plank 
Number 3 is the only unpopular thing candidate Smith 
advocated. Then Smith has got a choice: he can be a 
“politician” and stop talking about plank Number 3, or 
he can be a statesman and start educating the public on 
the necessity for plank Number 3. Polling helps make 
the common man articulate and I think that is an impor- 
tant thing. 

Also I think polling is extremely valuable to the edu- 
cators—both the formal and the informal educators. It 
exposes the areas of ignorance. We show in our polls, 
for example, that 70 per cent of the American people do 
not know the length of the term of United States Sena- 
tors; that 56 per cent cannot name either of the two 
Senators from their own home state; that they haven’t 
the vaguest notion of what a tariff is; that Americans are 
all in favor of selling American goods abroad but not for 
buying European goods (as though that were possible). 
So we do expose the areas of ignorance in American life. 
And once you know where the areas of ignorance are 
among the American people, you can do a better job of 
educating them. 

When I say “you,” I mean you the president of a uni- 
versity, you the professor, you the publisher of a news- 
paper or magazine. All of these people can do a better 
job of education, and I would suppose that maybe this is 
the number one function of polling—exposing the areas 
of ignorance of the American people, their ignorance of 
economics, their ignorance of politics, their general ignor- 
ance. We find that ignorance is the cause of most “anti” 
feeling in this country. People who are afraid of the Jews 
and are anti-Semitic haven’t known very many Jews in 
the first place. In Connecticut we found we had a 
minority of about 18 per cent who are anti-Negro but 
these people had never seen a Negro to talk to in their 
lives. Another thing we discover is that these people are 
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ignorant of facts. They will tell you with absolute assur- 
ance, “Well, you know, the Jews control 90 per cent of 
the money in America.” Or, “Jews control 99 per cent 
of the newspapers in America.” Regarding Negroes, they 
will say, “You know, of course, that the Negro’s head is 
shaped in such a way that he can’t have as big a brain as 
the white man. Anthropologists have proved that.” 


Q Is there evidence that educators and pub- 
lishers and writers are making use of the 
results of such surveys? © 


ROPER: Yes, there is good evidence of that. Politicians 
are using the results more than educators and not just 
for the purpose of rolling with the punch, either, but for 
the purpose of educating the voters. Take a man like 
Senator Clifford Case of New Jersey, for example. He’s 
too honest to forsake an idea of his because it’s unpop- 
ular. He will make eight speeches explaining to the people 
in New Jersey why they are wrong on an issue and he is 
right. The late Senator Brien McMahon used to do that in 
Connecticut. We did a tremendous amount of research 
for Senator McMahon. When he found the people of 
Connecticut sharply opposed to him on something, he 
would make four or five speeches arguing for his position. 
Among the educators, I know that Charles Cole, formerly 
President of Amherst, felt he got a great deal out of 
studying the polls. So does President Baxter at Williams. 
And I have heard Virgil Hancher of Iowa say that he 
found the polls useful. 


Q Can you poll views on any given issue? Can 
you get at what might be called an “American 
consensus’? Do you think the term “con- 
sensus” should include the views of people 
who are not too well informed? When we talk 
about the “American consensus,” doesn’t that 
necessarily include even the views of the un- 
informed people? 


ROPER: Yes, but you throw more light on the situa- 
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ation if you look at the total and then look at the two 
parts of the total—the informed and the uninformed. 
Also, we have what we call a “political activity scale.” 
On most of our studies of a public relations nature, to 
find out how our clients stand with the public, we meas- 
ure along this political activity scale. By “political activ- 
ity” we don’t mean strictly partisan political activity, 
although in the scale there are such questions as, “Did 


you vote in the last election?” “What about the one 


before that?” “The one before that?” “Have you ever 
contributed money to a political candidate?” “Have you 
ever gone out and rung doorbells for a candidate?” “Have 
you ever written your Congressman?” But there are many 
other questions on this scale. We ask him, “Have you 
ever made a speech?” “Have you ever accepted office in 
any organization such as the union, Chamber of Com- 
merce, PTA, Boy Scouts?” And then we ask him for his 
own appraisal: “How would you describe yourself at a 
meeting? Are you one of those who insist on having your 
say on practically all occasions? Are you more the kind 
that only speaks up once in a while when you feel very 
strongly on something? Or are you pretty much inclined 
to let the other people do the talking?” ) 

We ask about several other things and out of this we 
have come to the conclusion that only about 10 per cent 
of the American people exhibit any noticeable degree of 
political activity. Some of them have never voted. Some 
have rarely voted. An amazing number of people vote 
only because they are a good friend of the man who is run- 
ning for sheriff. Or perhaps they voted in the last election 
but didn’t vote in the three elections before that. An aston- 
ishing number say they never speak up at a public meet- 
ing, town meeting, PTA meeting, or any kind of meeting, 
even if they feel strongly about something. And they are 
perfectly content to admit it; in fact they think it is a 
virtue. “I know how to keep my mouth shut,” they say. 

Well, 10 per cent of the American people can be 
called “politically active.” Another 20 per cent can be 
described as “taking some part in political, civic, and 
social life.” The other 70 per cent are what we would 
have to call “dormant.” 
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Q This must be rather disillusioning for you, 
although I suppose at this late date you’re 
not surprised at the findings. Do these per- 
centages you've just given represent an im- 
provement or a deterioration of the American 
citizen’s political activity in the years since 
you began polling and surveying? 


ROPER: The progress is rather painfully slow, but 
political activity is improving, particularly as more and 

more people get an education. Education is the key to so 
many things today. It is talked about, I know, as the key 
to financial success. But it is the key to more than that. 
You find, for example, far less intolerance among the 
educated than among the uneducated. On any tolerance 
scale, your tolerance goes just so high for those who have 
completed only the eighth grade; it goes way up for those 
who have completed high school; and it goes considerably 
higher for those who have a college education. 


OQ We’ve been discussing some of the internal 
problems of polling. Some of your external 
problems, I imagine, would derive from the 
critics of polling. Of course, you yourself 
have been critical about people misusing polls 
for political purposes. 


ROPER: Yes, in the last Presidential campaign it was 
really pretty bad what some of the so-called public opin- 
ion researchers were doing, using their polls rather 
openly for propaganda purposes rather than to inform 
their candidate. For example, in the early stages of the 
Wisconsin primary, polls were leaked to important Demo- 
crats showing that if they wanted to be on the bandwagon 
they had better go for Kennedy right now. 


QO These were private polls? 
ROPER: That’s right, private polls. In one case polls 
were even leaked to an opponent showing he was seven 


percentage points ahead. When he called me up long 
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distance to ask me why I thought he would be shown a 
poll that Mr. Kennedy had paid for and that Mr. Kennedy 
had not yet seen, I said, “Well, has it ever occurred to 
you that perhaps they would like to see you let up on 
your campaigning a little bit?” Senator Albert Gore of 
Tennessee has been critical of that kind of thing, the 
misuse of polls, not polling itself. Another thing Senator 
Gore objects to is that some pollsters honestly try to make 
people believe that a poll done six months in advance of 
an election is an accurate prediction of the outcome of 
that election. It is not an accurate prediction at all. Cam- 
paigns definitely change opinions. We learned that, if we 


didn’t learn anything else, when Truman upset everything _ 


in 1948. There is no question in my mind that our poll 
and Gallup’s poll were right as of the time when we quit 
polling about the first week in September. But Dewey 
didn’t campaign very vigorously, if you will remember, 
and Truman did, and I think opinions changed between 
September and November. 


Q The Truman-Dewey campaign would be an 
argument, I suppose, against what some peo- 
ple call the “bandwagon effect’ of polling 
during a campaign. 


ROPER: I don’t think there is much of a bandwagon 
effect, except among politicians. I think politicians are 
paying too much attention to the polls; I don’t think the 
public gets stampeded by polls. In the first place, if the 
public were stampeded by polls, no poll would ever be 
right because if our poll said that Mr. X was going to win 
by 55 per cent and Gallup said he would win by 56 per 
cent and if this caused a bandwagon effect, he would win 
by 65 per cent, or 62 or 72 per cent. But this in fact never 
happens. No, there is no bandwagon effect as far as the 
people are concerned. But this doesn’t mean that there is 
not a bandwagon effect, and a very bad one, a potentially 
very harmful thing, as far as the politicians are con- 
cerned. 

Let me give you a very specific case as an illustration 
of the misuse of a poll. It happened in the last election 
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in Kentucky. Lou Harris came up with a poll showing 
that Bert Combs was the only one who could possibly 
beat the Chandler candidate and that Wilson Wyatt didn’t 
have a chance. Wilson Wyatt had been mayor of Louis- 
ville, period, so far as Kentucky politics is concerned. 
Combs had almost beaten Chandler two years before and 
he had been Lieutenant Governor before that. Now what 
happened? The politicians forced Combs and Wyatt to 
make a deal. They said, “We won’t give either of you 
money because you are going to split the anti-Chandler 
vote. Now you get together, and since this poll shows that 
Bert is a better vote-getter than Wilson, Wilson will have 
to take the second spot for Lieutenant Governor.” He 
did. Comes the election. What happened? For the first 
time in the history of Kentucky, the candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor got more votes than did the candidate 
for Governor. The candidate for Lieutenant Governor 
usually gets about 45,000 less than the candidate for 
Governor. Instead of running the usual amount behind, 
Wyatt ran ahead. Now, what good was that poll done 
seven months in advance of the election, pitting a well- 
known name against an unknown name? Socially harmful 
effects can come from that kind of misuse of a poll by 
the politicians. 


Q Shortly after the 1960 Presidential election, 
The Reporter magazine said that Roper and 
Gallup inevitably suffer anguish because of 
what The Reporter called the Heisenberg 
principle of uncertainty. According to The 
Reporter, “some things cannot be measured, 
because in the process of being measured 
they change.” Do you think that is true? 


ROPER: I don’t believe that polls change opinion, but | 
I do think there is something unmeasurable. In the last | 
election I was certainly a little nervous, and I know 
George Gallup was a little nervous, because we weren't 
sure that our questions on the religious issue were getting 
at the truth of the matter. We were somewhat reassured 
by our secret ballot because it consistently showed 
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one per cent more for Kennedy than the non-secret ex- 
pression of preference. But there was always the question 
in the back of our minds, had we really measured this 
religious thing? Would there be a lot of “waking up” on 
election day, with a lot of people saying, “No, I can’t do 
it, I can’t vote for a Catholic,” or “I can’t vote against a 
Catholic”? And then, of course, until the 1960 election 
we had only had two national elections in which our 
prediction on turn-out of voters had been vindicated, and 
I think it needs more than two such elections. Now, three 
times in a row we have predicted within a percentage 
point the turnout of voters; that is the hardest thing to do. 


Q You mean, knowing how many people will 
actually vote? 


ROPER: Knowing which people will vote. 


Q How can you measure that? Does it cor- 
respond to the degree of firmness with which 
people express their preferences? 


ROPER: We have a whole battery of questions de- 
signed to discover this. First, we take into consideration 
the past voting record of a person. Then we take into 
consideration the importance that the person attaches to 
this particular election. We consider the person’s own 
statement about his probable intention to vote. On the 
latter point, we have a four-part attitude scale in which 
we make not voting as respectable as possible. One of the 
attitudes the respondent can check is, “I feel pretty sure 
that things will happen to prevent me from voting this 
year’—that kind of thing. Well, if a respondent goes into 
that one and if he didn’t vote in the last three elections 
and he thinks that this is just an ordinary election, no 
more or less important than the last three, this is a kind 
of easy one to judge; you rule him out. He isn’t going to 
vote, even though he may have made a choice between 
the two candidates in answer to another question in the 
survey. But it is difficult when you get into the matter of 
the uncertain ones. They may think this is a terribly 
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important election but they haven’t voted in the last four 
elections, well, what are they going to do this time? How- 
ever, we have finally made some decisions on who will 
vote and who won’t vote and three times in a row they 
have been vindicated. 


Q To what extent are politicians making use of 
polls today; I mean either candidates or poten- 
tial candidates who want to have a poll made 
before they decide whether to run for office? 


ROPER: I would guess that some candidate for office 
in each of the two major parties in each of the fifty states 
used a poll this last election. Sometimes it would be a 
Republican candidate for Governor; sometimes it would 
be the Republican State Committee; sometimes it was the 
Democratic candidate for Senator; sometimes the Demo- 
cratic State Committee; sometimes a rich friend. 


Q On the whole, do you think this widespread 
use of polls is good for our political society? 
Again, I suppose, the answer depends on the 
uses made of the polls. 


ROPER: Yes, much depends upon the uses made. 


Q If a man just has his ear to the ground and 
wants to give the public whatever it wants... 


ROPER: That isn’t good. However, even then, I sup- 
pose that a politician who would blindly follow 51 per 
cent of the public is probably the same kind of fellow 
who would be impressed by the most vocal minority pres- 
sure groups, too, whether they were the butter lobby, the 
steel lobby, or whatever. So I am not sure we do anything 
but replace a vocal minority pressure group with “the 
voice of the public” in the case of that kind of politician. 
I don’t say this is good, but it isn’t a new evil. When a 
politician tries to do an educational job with his public, 
that is good. When a poll has been misused by running it 
too far in advance of an election and then the claim is 
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made that it is the reflection of what will happen in the 
ballot box “x” months from now, then very good people 
can be driven out of political life. In that case, a poll is 
just a popularity contest, a name-recall contest. 

You know the one Senator Gore did; he got me to 
help him on that. He had a list and said, “The following 
people are prominently mentioned for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency: Dwight Eisenhower, Jr., 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Thomas Jefferson Jones”— 
good old Thomas Jefferson Jones got some votes, too. But 
it was pure name recognition. And, of course, Eisenhower 
Junior got more votes than any of the Democrats. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Jr., who had never been mentioned for the 
Democratic nomination, was very high up; he got about 
the same number of votes as Kennedy. 


Q If you wanted to get a consensus on, Say, our 
foreign policy, how often would you have to 
go back and poll the people so that your poll 
would be effective and useful? 


ROPER: To be really useful a poll would have to 
measure opinion after every dramatic event relating to 
foreign policy. 


Q Cana poll measure the degrees of firmness or 
solidity of public opinion? We see the Sstate- 
ment, for example, that polls show that 75 
per cent of the people think Mr. Kennedy is 
doing a good job. To what extent is this a solid 
judgment by the people? How much certainty 
is there in this opinion, or is it only a kind of 
hunch of the people? 


ROPER: That kind of poll is a sort of over-all ap- 
praisal which is only useful when you take it compara- 
tively. It doesn’t mean that 75 per cent of the people 
would vote for Mr. Kennedy if he were running today. 


Q Or that they agree on every specific action of 
his Administration. 
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ROPER: Yes. Where it is useful is in comparison with 
the answers to the same question asked about Eisen- 
hower, or about Roosevelt, or Truman. 


Q Do you rely on outside counsel in your work, 
such as professional psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, political scientists? 


ROPER: Oh, yes. We have several consultants on our 
payroll regularly. For example, one of our consultants is 
Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld of Columbia University. Another is 
a statistician, Dr. Raymond Franzen. We bring Dr. Fran- 
zen in on statistical probiems occasionally. And we bring 
Dr. Lazarsfeld in on sociological and psychological prob- 
lems. And we occasionally have others. We always had 
Professor Samuel Stouffer of Harvard on election studies. 
We regularly brought Dr. Stouffer down to spend several 
days with us until his death. Yes, we do use consultants; 
we are consultants and we believe in using them. 


Q One last question. It is a general question and 
perhaps we’ve covered it partially in what 
we’ve already discussed. I am wondering 
what thoughts you have concerning the effect 
of polling on the American character. Would 
you say that polling has contributed anything 
to the nature of the American character? Has 
it helped shape it in any way? 


ROPER: I think it has helped in an oblique way. I 
don’t think polling directly affects the mass of the people 
because I think the mass of the people are passionately 
indifferent to polling. But I think that it has had an effect, 
nevertheless, on the American character in that it has 
called to the attention of various molders of opinion 
certain great flaws in the American educational system; 
it has pointed out areas of ignorance; it has pointed to 
the existence of a certain amount of apathy about things 
that people in a democracy ought not to be apathetic 
about. I believe polling has had that kind of effect. ™ 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE GALLUP 


Q Dr. Gallup, you have been polling public 
opinion for twenty-six years. Has the tech- 
nique of polling progressed to the point where 
it cannot be improved, or are there still some 
unsolved problems in the gathering and eval- 
uating of opinion? 


GALLUP: There are still problems, but looking at the 
results of our election polling over, say, the last ten 
years, I doubt if we can improve our accuracy very much. 
In the last five national elections, our average error has 
been around one to one-and-a-half percentage points, 
and obviously we can’t do much better than that. How- 
ever, in the case of election polls, there is still the prob- 
lem of turn-out; it is difficult to determine how many 
persons will vote in any given election and to sort out 
those who will vote from those who will not vote. And 
we will never be able to measure exactly the success of 
the efforts of the party machines to get out their follow- 
ers. Also, we still have not found a way of polling right 
up to the eve of an election. We can poll to within two 
or three days of election day, but if any great event 
occurred in those last two or three days, we could not 
measure its effect. 
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Q How fickle is opinion? Are there some issues 
which, more than others, threaten the stabil- 
ity of an opinion? Are there some on which 
you must return and poll frequently in order 
to get accurate readings? 


GALLUP: Opinion is quite stable on almost every issue 
except those very much affected by immediate events. 
Take the current Berlin situation—if the Russians made 
some dramatic move tomorrow, this would have an im- 
mediate impact on opinion here. But on other issues—say, 
the return to Prohibition in this country—we can poll 
year after year and find very little change. I am speaking 
now of average opinion. An individual may have an 
Opinion one day and change it the next, but average 
opinion is remarkably stable. 


QO Who are your clients? 


GALLUP: From the very beginning—in October, 1935— 
the work of the American Institute of Public Opinion has 
been paid for by newspapers that subscribe to our service. 
We now have about a hundred newspaper clients repre- 
senting all shades of political opinion. 


Q How often do you poll? 


GALLUP: We average about one poll every three weeks. 
And on each poll we may have as many as a dozen issues. 
We supply the newspapers with three reports a week 
based on the results of these polls. 


Q What determines the selection of issues on 
which you poll? 


GALLUP: We try to follow the news as carefully as we 
can, and we try to anticipate the news, too. We get sug- 
gestions from editors, from people who write us, and 
from Congressmen. Also, we poll regularly on trends. 
For example, we have checked the popularity of the 


President almost every month since the late 1930’s. We ~~ 
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keep a regular check on Congressional party strength. 
We poll continually on prospective political candidates. 
We poll regularly on people’s attitudes towards the 
United Nations and towards labor unions. We poll regu- 
larly on things outside the area of opinion, such as the 
book-reading habits of the American people, their 
church-going habits, and so on. 


Q Are people too quick to give their opinions 
on anything and everything an interviewer 
may ask them? 


GALLUP: On the contrary. The amazing thing about 
opinion in this country, and this is exactly opposite to 
what the experts say or assume, is that people readily 
disqualify themselves from giving an opinion when it 
concerns something on which they have no information. 
It has been assumed that people want to be regarded as 
well informed on every issue, and therefore they will 
express an opinion on every issue. In the twenty-five 
years we’ve been polling, we’ve never found that to be 
true. In fact, we find that people are a little too quick to 
disqualify themselves. We can’t ask a person, “Have you 
followed this issue?” They tend to say “no,” and explain 
that they are not entitled to an opinion. So, instead, we 
ask, “Have you heard or read about this issue?” Then, if 
they answer “yes,” we ask them to state in their own 
words their understanding of the issue. I can remember 
the early polls on the reciprocal trade issue when 90 to 
95 per cent of the people admitted they did not have © 
sufficient information on which to form an opinion. 
That, of course, was a case when they actually did not 
have enough information to make a judgment. 


Q What are the factors that seem to influence 
and affect opinion in this country most? Is it 
events? political leaders? religious leaders? 
educators? entertainers? the press? 


GALLUP: I don’t believe this question has ever been 
answered, but I think statements from political leaders 
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do not have much effect upon opinion. Events, on the 
other hand, have a tremendous impact on opinion. ’m 
always amazed at Washington newspaper correspondents 
who believe that some act taken by Congress will some- 
how exert a tremendous effect upon opinions and atti- 
tudes. When we go to the people, we find that very few 
of them even know what any given Congressman has said 
or done. The factors that are the long-term influences on 
opinion in this country are education, social and eco- 
nomic background, and religion. Those are the great 
constants. People’s basic attitudes change very little. A 
man who is, say, a conservative or a liberal basically is 
not likely to change his views. 


Q What kind of job do you think the press is 
doing in furnishing the American people with 
the information they need in order to form 
intelligent opinions on the issues, and in clari- 
fying the issues and goals and aspirations of 
our society? 


GALLUP: The press is far too much concerned with 
spot news reporting. I think most newspaper people are 
geared to think that the only thing that is important in 
the news is what happened in the last six hours. That 
view is wrong, I believe, especially now that radio and 
television can beat them with the latest news anyway. 
The press would do a better job if it put much greater 
emphasis on informing the people about the issues, giving 
the people the background of the issues, and interpreting 
the news in a thoughtful, interesting way. 


QO By the same token, radio and television are 
also geared, aren’t they, to an artificial scale 
of news values, with their “five minutes of 
news every hour on the hour” and the skimpy, 
superficial treatment of important events? 


GALLUP: Radio and television people are afflicted with 
the same point of view because many of their people 


have come from the newspapers and they’ve grown up 
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thinking the only thing that matters is what took place i in 
the past hour. 


Q On what kinds of issues is useful opinion 
difficult or impossible to form? Aristotle said 
that our political faculties are limited by our 
range of vision. Lippmann said pretty much 
the same thing in his book on public opinion 
when he talked about the “unseen environ- 
ment” with which we must deal. Are there 
not practical limits to the things on which we 
can form an opinion? 


GALLUP: ‘There are limits. The public would have a 
difficult time trying to form a sensible opinion on how a 
satellite should be launched. I think it is when you get 
into the area of highly technical matters that the public 
finds it impossible to form an intelligent, informed 
opinion. But, aside from technical problems, people have 
a right to form opinions, and their opinions will have 
value on almost all other problems, particularly those 
involving the general welfare. 


Q Of course, since Aristotle made his remark, 
and even since Lippmann made his forty 
years ago, we have had the advent of radio 
and television which enable citizens to extend 
the range of their vision and to penetrate 
farther into that “unseen environment.” 


GALLUP: Exactly. And the average citizen, strangely 
enough, has about the same sources of information that 
a Congressman has. I think Congressmen are privy to 
very little information that a ‘person reading the New 
York Herald-Tribune and The New York Times and 
news magazines can’t find for himself. In the early, 
pioneer days of this country, this was not true, of course, 
but I think a lot of the political scientists are still operat- 
ing on the assumption that the average citizen doesn’t 
have access to the information he needs to make intelli- 
gent judgments. 
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Q Is the corollary to this that the public should 
be more concerned with broad principles or 
procedures than the details of a program? 


GALLUP: Yes, I think so. You know, we have accumu- 
lated a mountain of evidence by now on how the Ameri- 
can people actually felt about all the major issues of the 
last twenty-five years. It is now possible to draw some 
conclusions as to whether the collective judgment of the 
people has been good or bad. As a matter of fact, looking 
back and testing that collective judgment by subsequent 
events, it is possible to say that the judgment of the 
people has often been wiser than the judgment of Con- 
gressmen or even of the experts. One of the earliest 
issues on which we polled came at the time when Hitler 
was beginning to raise his ugly head and menace world 
peace—that was in 1935. The public was overwhelmingly 
in favor of building up our defenses; and 90 per cent of 
the people wanted to build up our Air Force. But in 1935 
and for the next few years, Congress was not willing to 
increase appropriations for defense, and the expert heads 
of the Navy and Army were telling us that air power 
would never be important in the next war. That is why 
this country entered World War II so badly prepared. 
I believe that if the will of the people had been followed, 
if we had gone as far and as fast as they wanted to go, 
there is even a chance there might not have been a World 
War II. I cite this as one of many examples of the superior 
judgment of the people. 


Q Do you have any opinion as to why this 
should be true? 


GALLUP: For one thing, the public has no axes to grind. 
Pressure groups aren’t at work on the general public, as 
they are on legislators. 


QO Is there not, though, an opposite danger in 
that we may get government by majority 
opinion? There is no guarantee, is there, that 
collective judgment will always be wise? 
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GALLUP: No, there is no absolute guarantee, and I 
would be the last to say that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God. But I do say that there have been very 
few instances in the last twenty-six years when the public 
was Clearly in the wrong on an issue. 


Q But this does not mean that a Congressman 
should merely consult public opinion before 
he acts and then automatically make his acts 
conform to that opinion? 


GALLUP: By no means. Congressmen should respect 
the intelligence and common sense of the people, but if 
they are going to be genuine leaders they must have the 
courage to state their position and to tell the people what 
they intend to do whether it meets with their approval or 
not. In the early days of our government the best edu- 
cated people entered politics. Today it is rather different. 
Congressmen are extremely fearful that they will not be 
re-elected; a large amount of their effort goes into getting 
re-elected. I do not think that is a climate in which 
leaders can develop. 


Q To what extent are Congressmen led by 
opinion rather than leading it? 


GALLUP: _ [| think there is very little attempt on the part 
of Congressmen to lead public opinion, or to educate the 
public. Congressmen are very frank to admit that more 
than half of their time is devoted to getting re-elected 
and not to dealing with the great issues of our time. 
I feel very strongly about this. I think one of the best 
things that could happen in this country would be to 
limit the terms of Senators and Representatives and at 
the same time to divide what is administrative in their 
work from what is policy-making. Our colleges are begin- 
ning to train skilled government administrators. Here at 
Princeton, with the School of Public and International 
Affairs, we’re going to train administrators to handle such 
problems as the writing of bills. The job of the Congress- 
man, then, would be limited to the area of policy-making, 
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education, and other aspects of leadership. This plan 
would attract far abler people if they knew their service 
as a Senator would be limited to, say, one six-year term, 
or two at the most; and if Representatives were limited 
to four years in the House. Many able persons do not 
wish to make politics a career but they would be willing 
to sacrifice four or six years from their work as doctors 
or lawyers or educators in order to serve their country. 


Q David Low, the British humorist-cartoonist, 
once wrote in The New York Times Maga- 
zine that one of the built-in dangers of any 
democracy or self-governing society is that 
the vote of the village idiot counts just as 
much as the vote of the wisest man in the 
community. He said that the remedy for this 
is not to do away with democracy but to raise 
the knowledge level of the community. If you 
agree with this, how well do you think the 
agencies responsible for the level of knowl- 
edge in our Society are doing their job? 


GALLUP: Obviously, we need to raise the knowledge of 
the public. But we should remember that if we had lim- 
ited the vote to people who had a college education in 
this country we would not have had a Democrat in the 
White House from 1932 on. So the village idiot on some 
issues may be, oddly enough, a balancing factor. 


Q I think I prejudiced the question by using the 
term “village idiot.” In fact, I’m not sure 
whether Low used that term or not. As I 
recall, he was talking about the lout who 
doesn’t pay any attention to any of the 
issues, doesn’t bother to keep himself in- 
formed about them or to reflect on his posi- 
tion or on the alternative positions, and then 
goes to the polls and casts his ballot, and his 
ballot counts just as much as the considered 
ballot of the wise, reflective citizen who takes 
his voting obligations seriously. 
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GALLUP: _ I certainly believe in an informed electorate. 
And while I haven’t thought this through to a final con- 
clusion, I am in favor of certain qualifications for voting. 
I see no benefit to democracy in letting illiterates vote. I 
think the quality of government is in large part deter- 
mined by the knowledgeableness of the voters. 


Q Then we do get the kind of government we 
deserve? : 


GALLUP: Yes. And the thing that always amazes me 
is how badly informed a lot of our college graduates are. 
It is absolutely shocking to one in our business to see 
how anyone can graduate from college and be so ignorant 
about economic issues. Apparently college students have 
never had to distinguish, for example, between federal 
spending and local spending. And when we ask college 
graduates to cite the advantages of our economic system 
over that of the Russians, half of them cannot name even 
one advantage. When we ask them how much profit the 
average business concern makes in this country, their 
guesses range from 5 to 90 per cent. College graduates 
are often ignorant about geography. In one test, we asked 
those who had attended college to put their finger on the 
State of Illinois on a map of the United States and half 
of them could not do it. They did not know how one gets 
from England to India by the shortest route. Apparently 
geography is something that has been dropped from edu- 
cation in America. And along with geography, questions 
about population disclose shocking ignorance. Most of 
them do not have the faintest idea of the population of 
China, for instance. 


Q Is this a problem that has been increasing or 
decreasing in the twenty-five years you have 
been polling? 


GALLUP: It hasn’t improved markedly in the last 
twenty-five years. I would say that the college-trained 
student of today is not the equal of his counterpart of 
twenty-five years ago. You could say, “Well, that’s obvi- 
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ously the case because a much higher percentage are 
going to college now; years ago, it was a more select 
group.” But I would be willing to bet that, in many areas 
of general knowledge, we’ve declined in the last twenty- 
five years. 


Q Is anyone using this kind of information for 
reforms within American education? 


GALLUP: No. Of course, no one in the educational 
world likes to hear it. 


Q There is a paradox here, isn’t there? How do 
you reconcile this low level of knowledge- 
ableness with what you said earlier about the 
“collective judgment’ of the people being 
usually good and on the right track on the 
important issues? 


GALLUP: I think the more information people have 
the better citizens they are and the higher the quality of 
their government. Democracy, fortunately, does not re- 
quire that every individual be a philosopher. It’s the 
common sense of the people we must rely upon. Glenn 
Frank made a very accurate observation once. Speaking 
of journalists, he said that editors tend to overestimate 
the stock of information of the people and to under- 
estimate their intelligence. 


Q What is your view of the quality of American 
public opinion on such highly controversial 
issues as race relations? 


GALLUP: We found that the Supreme Court’s desegre- 
gation decision in 1954 has consistently been approved 
by the majority. Desegregation is approved by a big 
majority, except in the South, of course. On the other 
hand, when a person in the North is confronted with the 
fact that a Negro family is moving next door to him, he 
isn’t likely to take quite the same tolerant point of view. 
From year to year we pose the question as to whether 
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Negro children in a classroom would make any differ- 
ence to the parents of white children in that classroom. 
If the percentage of Negro children is put at 30 or 35 
per cent, it doesn’t seem to make much difference to 
white parents in the North. But when the percentage 
rises to 50 per cent or more, the white parents begin to 
react pretty much the way Southern whites do. 


Q You said that you keep a running check on 
the book-reading and church-going habits of 
Americans. Are we more of a church-going 
nation than we were twenty-five years ago? 


GALLUP: Yes, far more. Our church-going reached a 
peak about two years ago; we’re on a plateau now, but 
there has been a tremendous increase in twenty-five years. 


Q What accounts for that, our general anxiety 
over world affairs and tensions? 


GALLUP: I think so. Church-going increased greatly 
during the war years and immediate postwar years. 
Protestants go to church in this country more frequently 
than they do in other Protestant countries. Catholics have 
always been better church-goers; most Catholics go to 
church at least once a week. 


Q What about our book-reading habits? 


GALLUP: Those who have gone to college read fewer 
books today than college graduates read twenty years 
ago; the same is true for high-school and grade-school 
graduates. Book sales have gone up remarkably because 
(a) population has increased; and (b) the number of 
college and high-school graduates has greatly increased. 


Q What about our attitude towards the U.N.? 
GALLUP: _That’s been very stable, and overwhelmingly 
in favor, from the very beginning. There is good, solid 


sentiment for the U.N. in this country. 
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Q What evidence do you have that your polls 
are being used to further the democratic proc- 
esses, or that they are being misused? 


GALLUP: The only misuse, I think, tends to come in 
election campaigns, and then it’s not so much polls like 
ours that are misused, it’s the private polls that are used 
to make all sorts of claims for the people who have them 
taken. There is still a fixed delusion among all politicians 
that you’ve got to shout from the housetops that you're 
winning or you won’t win an election. That, of course, 
is dead wrong. 


OQ Can polls be used, directly or indirectly, to 
further the goals and values of our free 
society? For example, does polling have any 
relevance or contribution to make to such 
values as justice and freedom and peace and 
equality of opportunity? 


GALLUP: _ Yes, I think it does. More and more we are 
seeing that one of the greatest benefits is that we can take 
to the people important questions that elected officials 
are reluctant to deal with. For example, we have found 
that people would like to do away with the electoral 
college. We have found that they would like to see a new 
kind of national primary developed for the selection of 
candidates. We have found they want changes in resi- 
dence requirements and a shortening of the ballot. These 
are things that make good sense. Any right-thinking per- 
son would say, “Yes, we need to do something about 
these things.” But politicians deal reluctantly with these 
problems. They probably feel the present system has 
worked to elect them, so why change? 

Another example is highway safety and such questions 
as whether seat belts should be required, whether drivers 
should be given physical examinations, whether courts 
should set upper limits on jury awards in accidents. We 
can explore these areas of what is acceptable to the public, 
where leaders are loath to bring these points up. Of 
course, once we’ve explored a “touchy” area, and have 
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shown what the public thinks, this may give some of the 
elected officials more courage to go ahead and act. 


Q I suppose it is also possible that if someone 
is in favor of the United Nations but is a 
little shaky in his position—particularly if a 
noisy, strident minority in this country is 
constantly attacking the U.N.—a poll showing 
that 70 per cent of the American people are 
solidly behind the United Nations will fortify 
that individual in his own position. 


GALLUP: _ I would think so. And the beneficial effects 
of polls extend to other fields. In the political field, for 
example, the Washington correspondents read each 
other’s articles and pretty soon they become convinced 
that what they are saying to each other amounts to a 
“national trend.” 


Q Your polls serve as a kind of check on pop- 
ular, or presumably popular, assumptions, 
then? 


GALLUP: Yes. Here is another good example. We hear 
it said that there is a “great, conservative movement” 
sweeping the college and university campuses today. We 
find no evidence of any great conservative movement on 
the campuses. That doesn’t mean that if Goldwater, who 
is an interesting and exciting person, came to a campus 
he wouldn’t draw a big crowd. He most certainly would. 
But right-wing Republicans, I believe, are engaging in 
wishful thinking. 


Q You said that one of the continuing polls is 
the measurement of the President's popular- 
ity. What causes any sharp drop in a Presi- 
dent’s popularity? Is it events or the way he 
reacts to events that does it? 


GALLUP: I would say that any sharp drop in popularity 
is likely to come from the President’s inaction in the face 
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of an important. event. Inaction hurts a President more 
than anything else. A President can take some action, 
even a wrong one, and not lose his popularity. One of the 
great mysteries of the political scene last year was why 
President Kennedy did not suffer a great loss of popu- 
larity after the Cuban setback. But he didn’t. People tend 
to judge a man by his goals, by what he’s trying to do, 
and not necessarily by what he accomplishes or by how 
well he succeeds. People used to tell us over and over 
again about all the things that Roosevelt did wrong and 
then they would say, “I’m all for him, though, because 
his heart is in the right place; he is trying.” That is the 
most important thing in the world: If people are con- 
vinced you are trying to meet problems and that you are 
aware of their problems and are trying to do something 
about them, they don’t hold you responsible for 100 per 
cent success. Nor do you have to have any great ideas 
on how to accomplish the ends. The Republicans always 
get stuck on the issue of means and ends. They’ll quarrel 
and say, “You can’t do it this way.” And so through the 
years the public has become convinced that the Republi- 
can Party is also against the ends. Republicans have 
never, never, in twenty-four years, taken time off to say, 
“Look, we want to cure unemployment, we want to help 
the poor, we are for the good life, but we believe we 
have a better way of achieving these goals than the 
Democrats.” 


Q Unfortunately, when an individual Republi- 
can does get up and says that, he is immedi- 
ately batted down by all his fellow-Repub- 
licans as being a “‘me-too”’ candidate. 


GALLUP: Yes, that’s true. 


Q On what sort of issue is opinion most diffi- 
cult to obtain and evaluate? 


GALLUP: The closer one gets to people’s own experi- 
ence, the more willing they are to express their opinions 


and the more strongly they are likely to hold these 
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opinions. And I suppose, other things being equal, the 
more valid their opinions. 


Q Many matters that are extremely important 
are also extremely complex, or the facts are 
hidden or otherwise inaccessible. ’'m think- 
ing of such issues as nuclear testing, fall-out 
dangers, trade laws, automation. Do you 
avoid polling on questions on which opinion 
has not yet crystallized? 


GALLUP: Generally we avoid the questions on which 
there has been little discussion. However, today we are 
going to start asking questions about the European Com- 
mon Market. It is entirely possible that a year from now 
there may be a great amount of discussion as to whether 
we should join the European Common Market. But it is 
my guess that today not more than 10 per cent of the 
American people would have any idea of what we are 
talking about in this area. From our point of view it will 
be interesting to chart the increase of information and 
the crystallization of the attitude of the American people 
on this question. 


Q Would your polling on this have a stimulat- 
ing effect on the people? I mean, if your first 
polls show that only 10 per cent of the people 
know anything about the European Common 
Market, would that tend to move more of 
our citizens to take an interest in this matter 
and be more attentive to it? 


GALLUP: Yes, I think it would. In the early days we 
showed that fewer people in this country vote than in 
any other major democracy in the world. Just by report- 
ing that information periodically I think a lot of people 
became concerned and felt that it should be corrected. 


Q Is it true that the closer you get to deeply felt 
things the less a person is willing to express 
his views? I am thinking of race relations 
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now, or one’s attitude on sexual behavior 
and morals. But of course Dr. Kinsey demon- 
strated that people will in fact talk freely 
about their sexual conduct and attitudes. 
Does it depend upon the way the questions 
are asked? 


GALLUP: That’s true. As a matter of fact, we did a 
study for the American Cancer Society in which we 
asked women about the vaginal smear test for cancer. 
Not a single interviewer reported any problem. And 
we’ve just completed another study asking young women 
about their views on sex, without any difficulty at all. 
Respondents must be assured their views are confidential 
and that there is good reason for asking the questions. 


Q In this connection, do you think that polls 
contribute to the idea of morality-by-major- 
ity? Is there danger that the objective right- 
ness of human actions will be blurred or 
confused if a poll or survey reveals, for 
example, that the majority of the people are 
guilty of, say, sexual aberrations at some time 
in their life? Will people tend to think that 
this aberration is “normal” since “everybody 
is doing it’’? 


GALLUP: I doubt very much whether people would 
draw this conclusion. We haven’t explored this matter 
thoroughly enough to know. I thought that that might be 
a proper criticism of the Kinsey report, but I doubt 
whether this is the case. 


Q I should think that churchmen and moralists 
in general would be happy to have factual 
information about the actual moral conduct 
of people. 


GALLUP: Exactly. I think Kinsey did a great service to 
the country by producing this factual evidence on the 


sexual behavior of the people. 
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Q Did Kinsey make any moral judgments on 
the behavior of the people whom he inter- 
viewed, or did he just give the facts he found? 


GALLUP: I knew him fairly well. He was very much 
the scientist. He was interested only in the facts. He 
regarded himself as a pioneer and he was excited by dis- 
covering the truth. One of the interesting sidelights on 
this is that he thought that the public would give him 
unshirted hell when he released his report but that his 
fellow-scientists would come to his rescue. He discov- 
ered, however, exactly what we discovered—that his aca- 
demic friends were his greatest critics, while the public 
was in favor of what he was trying to do. We have found 
the same thing in our work. The most unfair criticism we 
have had in the twenty-six years of our operation has 
come from our fellow social scientists. The only thing 
that kept us going after 1948 was the belief on the part 
of the public that facts brought to light in public opinion 
polls were valuable and that we were trying to do our 
work honestly. After 1948 we suggested that our news- 
papers go out and talk to their readers to find out if they 
wished to have polls continued. Editors who followed 
this advice without a single exception found the people 
overwhelmingly in favor of public opinion polling. 


Q To what extent can popular consent and 
opinion be engineered by manipulators and 
propagandists? We’ve heard it said that pub- 
lic relations and advertising people can now 
shape political consent any way they desire. 


GALLUP: I’ve spent many years in polling, and I’ve 
watched the advertising and the public relations experts 
and the political experts all trying to do this, and all with- 
out success. The television debates between Kennedy and 
Nixon, particularly the first one, did make an important 
difference in the opinion of the people because a lot of 
voters were seeing Kennedy for the first time and in a 
situation where they could measure him directly against 
Nixon. 
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Q But that wasn’t manipulation of opinion, or 
the engineering of it, was it? 


GALLUP: No. Another instance was the Hungarian 
revolt just ten days before the 1956 election. This also 
changed opinion markedly—and in favor of Eisenhower. 


Q We hear the statement that television is a 
threat to democratic processes because ap- 
parently the way a candidate looks and han- 
dles himself on camera counts more than 
what he says or believes. People will tell you 
that a man like Abraham Lincoln couldn't 
get elected today because he would be so 
unphotogenic, ungainly, awkward, and “neg- 
ative” on the television screen. 


GALLUP: I don’t agree with that. I think people can 
see through superficial, external appearances. I don’t 
think you have to be a glamor boy to succeed in politics. 
Eisenhower was a President who was not very articulate 
or photogenic and yet the quality of sincerity that came 
through was terribly important. No, I’m not at all con- 
vinced that Lincoln wouldn’t do all right today on tele- 
vision. 


Q When political leaders decide to adopt a new 
policy or develop a new program, do they 
test public opinion before they go ahead? 
Do they send up trial balloons first? 


GALLUP: On occasions in the past, Senators and others 
in government have asked us to sound out opinion on an 
issue. Presidents often have some one of their cabinet 
members send up a trial balloon and note public reaction 
to it. I remember one instance when President Roosevelt 
was considering the destroyers-for-British-bases proposal. 
Through Eugene Meyer of the Washington Post he asked 
us to poll public opinion on that question. We made a 
study of it and found the public was favorable to the 
destroyers-for-bases trade. 
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Q In one of your books you distinguish between 
ends and means in the matter of public opin- 
ion and you say that at least the people can 
be clear in their opinion about the ends of 
our society. I wonder if that is true in every 
case and at all times. I recall Milton Mayer's 
experience about the time of the McCarthy 
era, when he went around to “men on the 
street” and asked if they would endorse cer- 
tain principles he had had printed on a piece 
of paper. The principles were actually taken 
from our Declaration of Independence, but 
Mayer found virtually no one who had either 
the courage or the intelligence apparently to 
endorse them. Of course, that occurred at a 
politically volatile time but it made me won- 
der how firmly committed we are to the great 
goals that motivated our Founding Fathers. 


GALLUP: We're probably not as aware of these goals as 
clearly as our forefathers were. Perhaps we have enjoyed 
liberty so long that we tend simply to accept this situation 
without giving it much thought. 


Q When we hear that courses in American his- 
tory and government are no longer required 
in our schools, I wonder—and I wouldn’t want 
to get chauvinistic or insular about this— 
whether we have as good a grasp of these 
ideals and goals as earlier generations of 
Americans had. 


GALLUP: We certainly don’t feel as keenly about them 
as we once did. 


Q Have you ever measured, or can you meas- 
ure, the ethical condition of a nation? 


GALLUP: _ I think this could be done. It would be diffi- 
cult. But I think it could be done in terms not only of 
what the people think, but also of how they act. 
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Q From your twenty-six years’ experience 
would you care to make any personal esti- 
mate of the ethical or moral character of the 
American people? 


GALLUP: I’ve said many times that I have become an 
evangelist for democracy. I have gained great respect for 
the good common sense of our people and for their 
willingness to make any sacrifice required. But I do see 
some dangers ahead. I do not believe we can continue 
to have those qualities we have had in the past if the 
conditions of life become easier and easier. I think idle- 
ness and easy money may destroy us mentally and physi- 
cally. We have just completed a very exhaustive study 
of younger people. And it is a little discouraging because 
the on-coming generation seems to have lost a lot of the 
ruggedness and resourcefulness of earlier generations. 
Instead of wanting to see the world, to work, to do some- 
thing exciting and big, they want to get married when 
they’re 23 or 24, have a little job, a little security, a fam- 
ily. Adventure and excitement seem to have gone out of 
their lives. I believe that mental vigor is very closely re- 
lated to physical vigor and that, as people get soft, some- 
thing happens to their moral fiber. 
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A COMMENT BY ee Opinion polls 
WILLIAM V. SHANNON have in the past twenty- 


five years become a 
familiar feature of the American scene, but 
the political effects of polls and the impli- 
cations of their data for our democratic 
institutions are still hotly disputed. Tradi- 
tionalists have viewed polls with suspicion 
as a gimmicky intrusion into the established 
ways of conducting public business, an in- 
trusion that would further undermine the 
already enfeebled processes of deliberation 
and compromise in party conventions and 
legislative chambers. Why, it might be argued, 
should the Senate debate for days and weeks 
about what the people want on a specific 
issue when a scientific poll could find out with 
decimal point accuracy? 

Those observers with an inclination toward 
innovation have welcomed polls for the same 
reason, seeing them as a tool with a cutting 
edge to clear accumulated historical debris 
and help do away with much that is indirect, 
cumbersome, and time-consuming in our rep- 
resentative institutions. Might not polls plus 
high-speed computers and electronic voting 
devices produce a revolution in our political 
methods? 

From another vantage point, liberals who 
are worried about civil liberties and chron- 
ically distrustful of the effects of the mass 
media have feared that public opinion polling 
might only increase the power of those who 
want to manipulate their fellow-citizens, en- 
gineer consent, and impose the tyranny of a 
majority opinion which had been syntheti- 
cally created, in the first place, by the mass 
media. The fact that public opinion polling 
is, in part, an offshoot and still closely allied 
with the marketing research conducted by 
advertising agencies naturally increases this 
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distrust. Moreover, many people instinctively 
recoil from seeing themselves as part of a 
statistical pattern; a human being who has 
become a statistic may believe he has in some 
real if ill-defined sense suffered an intangible 
diminution of his personal dignity and come 
to resemble an organism under the scientist’s 
microscope. Individuals take a perverse, un- 
derstandable delight in upsetting statistical 
calculations, breaking free of predictable pat- 
terns, and contradicting public opinion polls. 
These background considerations may ex- 
plain the widespread pleasure at the pollsters’ 
discomfiture after Mr. Truman’s upset vic- 
tory in 1948. 

These interviews with Elmo Roper and 
George Gallup serve neither to confirm the 
diverse fears of the traditionalists and liberals 
nor to encourage the optimism of the innova- 
tors. The picture they develop is complicated 
and qualified, but on balance it offers some 
encouraging conclusions about our demo- 
cratic institutions and about the American 
character. 

The polls do disclose some astonishing and 
discouraging depths of ignorance on the part 
of the people. High percentages of college 
graduates know very little geography and 
economics and do not know the names or 
terms of office of their Senators. Indeed, 
Mr. Roper believes that the principal ra- 
tionale for polls is that they make areas of 
ignorance evident and thereby enable leaders 
of public opinion to focus their efforts more 
effectively. 

But Mr. Roper and Mr. Gallup agree that 
the people are often ahead of their leaders in 
perceiving issues and in their willingness to 
act. Since people have this practical wisdom 
despite the gaps in their knowledge, this must 
mean that they apprehend what they need to 
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understand in ways other than through books 
and conventional education. This is reassur 
ing, since democracy’s ultimate reliance is 
upon the wisdom of the people. 

Another conclusion both experts draw is 
that opinion is relatively stable and that 
manipulation of mass emotions is not as easy 
as it may appear. Education, social and eco- 
nomic background, and religion are “the 
great constants.” Events change opinions, but 
the manipulation of slogans and images 
changes them much less than some would 
like to think and many would fear. 

Pollsters find that many citizens are in- 
itially shy or humble about expressing opin- 
ions on public issues about which they are, 
in fact, comparatively well informed. Polls oS 
reveal further that people extend a reasonable | 
amount of trust to the President and other _ 
leaders. Public opinion is neither so capri- ' a 
cious nor so unsympathetic to the complexi- { i 
ties facing .officeholders as is often claimed. — 
May it be that “public opinion” is sometimes _ 
a scapegoat of politicians who are themselves 
timid and confused? 

The abuse of polls is by the professional 
politicians, the wealthy campaign contribu- 
tors, and the newspaper and television com- 
mentators, and not by ordinary citizens. 
Voters do not exhibit a “bandwagon effect” 
and rush to vote for the candidate the polls 
indicate will be the winner, but politicians, 
particularly in primaries and pre-convention 
maneuvers, do exploit poll data in an effort 
to overawe their rivals. Campaign contribu- 
tors do withhold funds and commentators do 
“write off” candidates who trail in the polls. — 

In short, the problem in the political effect of © 
/ polling is not so much the manipulation of © 
the masses but rather the misuse of poll data | 
by members of the political élite groups. 
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Nevertheless, some fundamental questions 
persist. Does polling contribute to moral- 
ity -by-majority-opinion? These responsible 
polling experts argue that there is no logical 
reason why it should. But much of the reac- 
tion to the television quiz scandals of a few 
years ago suggests that polls have inadver- 
tently contributed to a confusion about ethi- 
cal standards. 

Is it unhealthy to poll the public constantly 
on a President’s popularity? May it not at 
times entice even the best-intentioned leader 
to take care of his image rather than his 
program? The purpose of giving officials 
definite terms was partly to defer such 
anxieties to the prescribed electoral period. 

But all the evidence is not yet in on these 
and other questions arising from our experi- 
ence with polling. Certainly these two inter- 
views make clear that the proper purpose of 
polling is to help leaders and citizens alike in 
' their continuing dialogue. Mr. Roper points 
out that polls help the citizen to articulate 
the character and shading of his views with 
\somewhat greater precision than he can in 
casting a ballot. Mr. Gallup notes that polls 
help open up issues and explore “touchy” 
areas that leaders are reluctant to enter. As 

polls are better understood as part of the 
educational process, their value as an auxili- 
ary influence in the working of our democ- 
racy may increase still further. They will 
cease to be seen as panacea or as portent. 
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